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Fiils the (Edinburg) Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. 
On providing schools for the instruction of 
farmers’ sons in the physical sciences. 


BY WILLIAM HAWKINS. 
Concluded. 
ACCOUNTS. 


In a business embracing so many partic- 
ulars as farming, it is essential to be able 
to distinguish the profit and loss upon each. 
Nothing is more easy or more common than 
for a man who keeps no accounts, to con-! 
tinue for a series of years, to loose money 
upon some particular department without 
knowing it, or, which is almost as bad, to 
employ his time and capital in less profit- 
able speculations, when he might have ap- 
plied them to such as were more so. A 
farmer grows many sorts of crops, and 
keeps several species of animals—breeding 
some and buying others, and uses many 
kinds of manure. Assuming that he hasa 
general profit of 10 per cent at the year’s 
end, how is he to tell whether all the bran- 
ches of his business have contributed rate- 
ably to this result—how, I say, is he to 
tell this without accounts? The cost of 
one acre of corn, for example, is by no 
means self-evident ; it is compounded of 
many simples, extracted from many ob- 
jects,”—rent, tithe, taxes, seed and tillage 
—horses’ keep and man’s keep—rates for 
the poor—the church and the highways, 
and so with every other crop. Suppose 
now, that in the case of oats, all the items 
of expenditure accurately set down shall 
amount to 5/. 16s. annually, and that the 
crop shall sell for 5/. 10s. Upon forty ac- 
ses, here would be a loss of 101. a year ; 
but without setting down the several items 
which compose the cost, and adding them 
together, how isa man to tell within 5s. 
what his acre of oats cost him? He may 
know that his acre cost him about 5 or 61., 
but in this very about is the essence of the 
mischief. About 51. or 61. may mean either 
ol. or 61. ; now if the selling price were 51. 
10s., the former supposition would give a 
profit, and the latter a loss of 201. a year ; 
and thus any man may, and multitudes do 
continue to the end of their lives carrying 
on branches of business by which they lose 
money unconsciously. The observations 
apply to manures brought on a farm. 
Price, carriage, labor, &c. all reckoned, 
bonedust may be 5s. an acre dearer or 


difference of 10 per cent. at the years end, 


cheaper than stable dung,—but without 
counting up the cost of each item that forms 
the price, a man may be ignorant of this 
difference, and he may lose 5s. on an acre. 
iIt is by a few shillings gained here and sa- 
ved there, that a farmer makes his profit. 
It is no exaggerated estimate to suppose, 
that these petty items inay often make a 





and that so, one man may make a living oo 
the saine farm, where another would fail 

A knowledge of these details therefore 
is useful, and is to be acquired by a sys- 
tem of accounts.—Neaily allied to, if no: 
identical with accounts, is a facility at all 
the common operations of arithmetic, and 
the storing in the mind of certain arithime- 
tical results, which may serve as the basis 
of future caleulations. The multiplication 
table is a familiar example of the vast im- 
portance of this prepared and portable 
knowledge. The commonest operations 
of arithmetic conld scarcely be carried on 


endless multiplication of instances that at- 
tention can be enchained or conviction ad- 
duced, but a sample is intended not a cat- 
alogue. A nosegay may give some idea of 
the riches of the parterre, and has the ad- 
vantage of being more portable. 

But besides enriching the mind with a 
store of knowledge positively and actually 
useful, a course of education such as I have 
suggested, would, by the inculcation of 
sound principles, defend the mind from 
the inroads of many senseless prejudices ; 
for the ignorant are, as has been before 
hinted,the most inveterate theorists. They 
will never be satisfied without assigning 
some catse for the phenomena which they 
see, and that assigned cause is often not on- 
ly false, but absurd ; and, as the remedies 
resorted to are mutually correspondent 
with the supposed cause of disease, the lat- 
ter is likely to remain undisturbed, and a 
new disease to be introduced by the oper- 
ation of the intended remedy. Appletrees 





without the intuitive readiness with which 

the product of any two of the numbers un- | 
der twelve had been mace to occur to the, 
mind ; but the principle is capable of an 
application much wider than it has recei 

ved. The proportions existing between 
the numerical parts into which the year, 
the acre, the pound sterling, and the ton 
weight are divided, might be impressed 
on the mind, and, as it were, burnt in by 
continual repetition ; as, for example, the 
weight of an acre of turnips, is a fact 
which it is desirable to know, and which 
is ascertained in five minutes, if we bear 
in mind, that, for every pound on the 
square yard, there are 2 tons 3 cwt. 24 lbs. 
on the acre ; and we should, ina similar 
manner, be able to tell without effort, what 
breadth of turnips would keep a sheep or 
a cow fora year. The number of inches 
in a square or cubic yard, and of yards in 
an acre, the number of pounds in a ton, 
and the proportion existing between the 
days in the year, and the common subdi- 
visions of our measures of weight, capaci- 
ty, superfices and value, suggest themselves 
as instanees. A number of these facts and 
relations being well impressed on the rec- 
ollection of boys at school,they would come 
in after-life to the calculations necessary to 
establish knowledge, instead of guesses re- 
specting the affairs of their farms, so well 
prepared as to make that occur intuitively 
and without labor, which men, not so pre- 
pared, could only come at with much lab- 
or, or perhaps not at all. There is scarce- 


ly any thing easier than the use of logari- 
thms, but we are certainly not at all quali- 
fied to have invented them. 

There still remains other sciences from 
which instances as frequent might bedrawn. 
Vegetable Physiology, Meteorology, Geol- 








ogy, Hydrostatics; but it is not by the 


have been cut down, from its having been 
unjustly supposed that they bred certain 
insects which did mischief to the corn. 
Kirby and Spence gave an instance of a 
meadow in which the grass was eaten up 
by grubs ; the rooks were busy in digging 
for these grubs, of which they happened 
to be fond, but the owner thought it was 
the rooks that eat the grass, and he there- 
fore shot them. It is not stated whether 
he also killed his cat to preserve his cheese 
from the mice. Bradley, an agricultural- 
ist famous in his day, accounted for the 
blight in the following original manner : 
He supposed it to be occasioned by insects 
which came from Nova Zombla, ‘* where 
the cold is intense enough to give life to 
these small creatures.” The late Mr. 
Bakewell theorized himself into thinking 
that dung should be dried into the fineness 
of a pinch of snuff,—‘‘ an opinion,” says 
the author of the New Farmers’ Calendar, 
‘‘which I have ever thought absurd and 
unprofitable in the extreme,” and I believe 
most people would think so too ; but even 
the author of that Calendar is guilty of 
the following heresy:—He says, “‘It would 
be wonderful did we not know of the con- 
stant recurrence of such contrarieties in ag- 
ricultural practice, that lime has been oft- 
en found of the utmost advantage and per- 
fectly noxious by different cultivators, on 
soils of a perfectly similar nature,” which | 
think “ may hardly be, Master Shallow.” 

A scientific education would, moreover 
remove the great gulph which appears to 
separate every part of the country from 
every other part ; things may be known 
and done for ages in one place, without 
their being heard of in another not a hun- 
dred miles off. Potatoes were brought in- 
to Ireland about 1610, and did not arrive 
in Cantire, which is a very sandy soil, and 
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where they have since succeeded so well, 
in less than a century and a half. They 
had reached Lancashire forty years before 
they were much planted about London, 
and then Seema oc rarities, without any 
conception of the utility that might arise 
from bringing them into common use. 
The cultivation of the turnip was introdu- 
ced about 1670, but at first it seems to have 
been overlooked and even neglected for 
many years, and then again proposed rec- 
ommended, and explained with better suc- 
cess. 

To put the argument into a different 
form, let us advert to the introduction of 
Swedish turnips. Less than 35 years ago 
the author of the New Farmers’ Calendar 
was obliged to quote an account of them 
from the Nottinghamshire Report, “ being 
without experience in the culture of this 
root.’? And in another place he says, ‘I 
here his Grace, the Duke of Bedford, has 
from 20 to 30 acres of the Ruta Baga at 
Woburn.” Now if this crop had made its 
way no faster than potatoes, it would not 
have been heard of over a quarter of the 
kingdom yet, and there are many farms to 
whose improved system of husbrndry they 
are essential. It is stated in the history of 
the Royal Society, that the value of sea- 
shells as a manure had been known in 
Cornwall at least as early as 1675, and the 
process followed had been published in the 
transactions of the Royal Society ; and yet 
in 1744, the use of them was so little un- 
derstood in Suffolk, that a farmer who 
found it out by accident, soon realized a 
furtune by the discovery. 

It has already been hinted that the in- 
struction here proposed could be given on- 
ly at school.—Grown men scarcely ever 
lave resolution enough to carry through 
the fatigue of studying fresh science. Ei- 
ther distinct schools might be established, 
or the existing schools might be modified. 
An intelligent farmer, who is already in 
the habit of taking pupils, might be pro- 
vided with a scientific tutor. In the mor- 
ning the boys might employ themselves as 
they do now, in versonally observing and 
assisting in the affairs of the farm ; and in 
the evening they would receive from their 
tutor instruction in Chemistry, Botany, the 
structure and diseases of cattle, the know- 
ledge of insects and of the weather, natur- 
al philosophy and book keeping. I sup- 
pose a couple of years well employd would 
he sufficient to give a young man a comp- 
etent knowledge of these matters. A diffi- 
culty might present itself in the first in- 
stance, in finding tutors properly qualified; 
but that would be at the beginning only, 
for the pupils of this year would be the 
tutors of the next, and so a perret ete suc- 
cession would be provided. People are sly 
of new things ; but a father in choosing a 
school for his son would naturally say, (if 
the charge was not increased,} whether 
these things be of any use or not, we shall 
get them for nothing; the boys will re- 
ecive the usual instruction and this besides, 
he it worth little or much ; and, therefore, 
lyy all means let us have it. 

The only means by which there is any 
lyope for accomplishing these purposes is, 


the formation of a comprehensive Agricul-' 











tural Society ; and it is a little surprising, 
that among the innumerable societies exist- 
ing in London, there is none specially ded- 
icated to the improvement of Agriculture. 
There are many provincial farming socie- 
ties, probably all useful more or less ; but 
there are important purposes which they 
are not qualified to effect. Therefore, 
propose the formation of a central society, 
to be established in London, for the im- 
provement of the agriculture of the king- 
dom, which might be called the “ British 
Society of Agriculture,” with the follow- 
ing objects : 

To provide a sustable building, or rooms 
for holding a library, museum, &c. 

To hold meetings once a fortnight, at 
certain seasons of the year. 

To procure from the most eminent sci- 
entific men of the day, lectures on the ap- 
plication of the various sciences to agricul- 
ture, which might afterwards be printed. 

To correspond with foreign societies, 
and to form acentre of communication for 
those established in this conntry. 

To take in all the periodical and other 
scientific works applicable to agriculture, 
published in any part of the world, and to 
print and circulate, in acheap form, mon- 
thly digests of whatever useful matter they 
might contain. 

But, principally, to establish through- 
out the kingdom, schools for the instruc- 
tion of farmers’ sons in the elements of the 
Physical Sciences. 


TED FARMER. 


Winturop, Fripay Morsinea, Nov. 21, 1834. 
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A GOOD EXAMPLE. 

We were, the other day, quietly jogging 
along in our wagon, through one of the upper 
counties of the State, when whom should we 
encounter but a person of high standing in one 
of the learned professions, and formerly a mem- 
ber of Congress, very industriously employed 
in driving a large four ox team heavily loaded 
with leached ashes, This was a pleasant sight 
to our optics, inasmuch as it was not only an 
exceedingly pleasant change from the severer 
duties of his profession, but was also a pro- 
fitable and rational employment, and above 
all, it was setting a noble example to the voun- 
ger members of the community, if they would 
but follow it. Such examples go far, very far 
in doing away the silly, stupid notion that there 
is nothing but manual drudgery in farming, 
and that it is a low and vulgar calling. We 
noticed the farm of this person, and could not 
but be highly pleased with the changas which 
he has effected,& which are still going on. Not 
many years ago this land was a worthless com- 
mon, bearing nothing but moss, hardhacks and 
lambkill. It is now well fenced and well 
tilled. Twenty five acres are now turned over 
by the plough, and the owner busily engaged 
in adding materials to enrich and improve. 
How much better would it be if more of our 
professional men would thus fill up their letsure 
hours, and reap the satisfaction and reward 


which such healthy and sinless employment af- | 








fords. Leta man thus labor to subdue and 
cultivate some of the milliofs of Waste acres 
that now spread themselves over and defor, 
our State, we as a community would soon Cease 
to “goto New York to mill,” and the indivig. 
ual himself would at once become in reality 


[| and in very deed a public benefactor, With 


such an one, Patriotism will be a word of im. 
mense meaning and not a senseless phrase—, 
mere flourish of Rhetoric. He will fee! as he 
looks round upon his reclaimed and renovated 
acres that he has done at least one good deed 
and that he has a country, a home, a resting 
place of his own, and his life and his }ife’, 
blood will be freely devoted for its Prosperity 
and defence. 





For the Maine Farmer. 


Mr Hotmes—Sir, Inclosed is a specimen | 
of a plant which I found accidentally, Not 
knowing its name or use I concluded to sub- 
mit it to your observation. From the situation 
in which I found it, I presume the seed mux 
have come here in some straw in which sune 
crockery ware was packed nearly two years 
ago. It appears to be very hardy, as no frost 
we have had yet, appears to have affected 1, 
If it will be useful to cultivate, please to give 
its name and use through the Farmer.  f have 
preserved a small quantity of the seed to sow 
next year, if it should be worth raising. 

Respectfully yours, 
Marcian Sgavey, 
Bradford, Oct. 12, 1834. 


The plant above mentioned is a species o! 
the vetch, probably the vicia Sativa of Linneis 
at least the characteristics as far as they can 
be distinguished in the specimen sent indicate 
that species. 

This species we believe is not a native. It 
has been cultivated in some countries with pro 
fitasa fodder. There is another species which 
is a native of Maine, and grows in moist pla- 
ces. We have seen specimens of this last 
‘rom the intervale of the Androscoggin, near 
Canton Point, where it is known by the name 
of Indian Clover. 


For the Maine Farmer. 


Mr Hotmes—I noticed in a late number of 
your Farmer, the good qualifications of 4 
daughter to make a good wife, even without 
property, or without cash, which I admired. | 
also noticed the bad qualifications of a rich 
man’s daughter, who (at least for the farmer 
or mechanic) would make a bad wife. I was 
not however fully satisfied in seeing music in- 
cluded as a bad quality of human life ; anc es 
pecially when we perceive the vast seed o 
able performers in our Church Choirs; and 
even a good sentimental piece from the charm 
ing voice, and with the piano, of the loving 
wife, would be a great solace to the husband 
in his cares and troubles, Musicus Jr. 

Gardiner, Sept. 20, 1834. 


Nore. Musicus Jr. will perceive that his 
communication has had a long passage, it be- 
ing just received. We agree with Mr Musi- 
cus. “ The man who has no musioin his soul 
is fit for treason, stratagems and spoils,” and 
the woman who has no music in her soul, 's 
fit for scolding, tattling, aud broils, Isn't it 9¢ 
Musicus ? 
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For the Maine Farmer. 


“ia THE WAY TO BE WISER. 
tag Mr Hotmas—When I was a young man 
form and first began to work on my own hook, as 
Cease they call it, I hired a part of a shop of an old 
divid- experienced workman, and both of us carried 
ealit on the same kind of business, though each 
W; J managed separately in the same shop. The 
= old gentleman was a real workman and one of 
im the most good natured men I ever saw. Dur- 
e— a ing the period I did business there, he happen- 
is he ed to do a piece of work in quite an ordinary 
rated manner and laid it on the work bench. I saw 
it lay there, and feeling a little roguish, | went 
eed, and made something of the kind, but very nice, 
ting and stamped his name upon it, and laid it on 
life’ s the bench by the side of his. It was not long 
erty before 1 had the pleasure to see the old gentle 
man pop along aad cast his eye at the bench. 
He made a solemn pause—and in turning to 
view the articles his face was nearly turned 
r. away from me—I could just see one side of it, 
men | and found he was struggling to suppress a 
Not smile, and yet a frown on his countenance. 
ub- But this was all in vain—for to get one to stay 
tion there long enough to turn round and speak he 
Dust could not. Laugh he must, and that he did 
ume heartily. ‘“ Ah,” says the old man, “ I never 
‘ars had a person to work in my shop yet, but what 
rost ! learnt something of him, and even the great- 
it. est bungler will teach me in some things.” 
rive Yes, there are few people in the world but 
ave what know some things better than others a- 
OW round them. And those others may not only 
be reputed wiser, but generally speaking, may 
be a great deal more knowing. A certain boy 
had been looking very attentively at an old ex- 
perienced carpenter, being much surprised at 
‘ol the dexterity with which he handled his broad 
1 ax. Well, sir, says he, you can build a better 
on house than I can, but I can take a bunch of 
an sticks and make the best quaix Trap. 
ale I was led to make these remarks by reading 


the observations of a late correspondent in the 
Ie Farmer, who says even “ error may be useful.” 
The moral to his remark, as well as my stories 
isthe same. Any thing that puts a man upon 





ch thinking about, and examining a subject, will 
la- be likely, if he exercises reason aright, to de- 
at tect error and elicit truth. I once heard a 


minister say i@ his preaching, he had rather 
the people should go home quarrelling about 
ne the sermon than to go home indifferent. Not 
that quarrelling in the abstract was pleasing, 
but the result of having their attention fixed on 
the truth, even in this way, however on many 
accounts undesirable, would be more likely to 





the Farmer. Don’t mind any thing about{/and yet remain on his native soil. Could 
great learned men. If any of them read the|I be allowed to give a splendid example, | 
Farmer, if they are real gentlemen, they will) would point to Patrick Henry. True this 
be pleased to see your productions, though |distinguished man derived much in his riper 
they do not appear in brilliant style. One| years by his commerce with the world, but the 
word more, Mr Editor—you must contrive to| broad basis of his expanded soul was formed 
jog my elbow a little if I write too much; for|and matured in a limited circle. His giant 
I find the more I write the more I find to write! mind received its strength from his natal soil. 
about. I hate a dull tedious writer myself, and | Aside from the pomp of foreign courts, or the 
mayhap I am, and instead of edifying the rea-| display of chivalry—mantled from the dazzling 


ders of the Farmer, tiring out their patience | distinctions of Heratpry, he was educated in 
with my long yarns. J. H. J. | the lap of simple nature—drank deeply of the 
Peru, Sept. 1834. draughts of morality—investigated the science 
P.S. My dest respects to Farmer Down- | of PxeuMAToLoey, by studying himself and 


ing. t, the mill those around him, and thus found enough to 
likes ic reoccur fee ve SRP amuse the imagination and strengthen his sen- 


r —_—__——— timents of virtue and piety. In this person 

For the Maine Farmer. | was educated a MAN AT HOME, graced with ai! 

* Home, sweet home, the penetration of the most exalted genius—a 
There's no place like home.”—-OLp Sona. prodigy of the world, By this I would not say 


It is often an object of wonder to me to be-| that it is improper for one to travel in ANY IN- 
hold the difference among mankind, and the} srance, but I would say, 
versatility of characters with which we are Let all other States alone, 
surrounded, Any one who is fond of observa- *Till you've well explored your own. : 
tion, may find a variety of wit, humor, propen-| Let our young perigrinators look well to the 
sities and inclinations to amuse his imagination | ract, that Maine holds out the richest induce- 
his whole “ life long” within the confines of a| ment for enterprise Her majestic rivers, her 
single country town. He will ever find some-| noble forests, her rich and inexhaustable quar- 
thing to admire, and certainly enough tu ab-| ries, her ‘‘ IMMORTAL SOIL, all sparkle lorth 
hor. Indeed within a little atmosphere consis- | in varied aspect, over the surface of a wide ex- 
ting of only a few thousand inbabitants, and | tended territory, bordering on a spacious aud 
with those favors of Nature incident to the pic-| unrivalled sea-board, and promising abundant 
turesque scenery of Maine, one might study \ rewards to that class of men who are willing 
the WoRLD in miniature, There is sufficient} to ‘“* Go AHEAD. . , 
variety of soil and enough of mineral! substance | Nothing is wanted in Maine to raise rw > 
to call forth the whole genius of the scientific|on an eminence, deserving the name of the 
searcher of the composition of Nature—ecnough | Porar Srar of ovr Union, but energy aud - 
to employ his leisure hours in rational and im-| tachment to the soil. Nothing has estrange 
portant investigation, The Novelist could ne-| that attachment so effectually as any eh 
ver fail of enriching his fancy in the contem-| EROUS JADE, prejudice. Wen the false i ~ 
plation of our unrivalled scenery. And your that ‘‘ Maine is not calculated for an agricu 
Phrenologists too, may view BuMps “ forever | tural community is banished, then may yar see 
and anon” if he pleases, of allmost all descrip-| ber stand in that relation to other States w oy 
tions, presenting the character of the noble | she richly merits. The people should awake, 
and magnanimous soul, and from such a Bene, | and give a speedy impulse to the slow ao. 
he may trace the developments of ‘‘ sumpoto-| ment of agriculture. f erhaps nothing al i 
Gy” down to the cringing miscreant. How oft-| more essential to the prosperity of our oy 
en do we hear our young Gents and Ladies | under present circumstances than the — 
expressing a desire to go abroad to obtain | ance of this branch of industry. Its “ “tl va 
knowledge. But why so? The little commu-| effect woald be the promotion of wealth, mo- 
NITY AROUND Us with its varied & ever chang-|rality, intelligence and happiness. From au 
ing appearances gives uBiquity to the mind. | examination of the facilities of Maine for wr 
I am aware that it is not an easy task to impress | support and happiness of her citizens, it woul 
this sentiment upon the hearts of our “ would-| seem that her sons instead of migrating to 
be-dandies’”? who scorn the Hor and forget the | those States, whose climates are impreguated 
cognomen of the plough of their fathers. Itis i with deadly odours, would choose the pure 
true of such individuals that they often quit! mountain breeze of Maine, and exclaim with: 











a terminate in good than carelessness and inat-| their homes under the influence of capricious | the poet, 

" tention. I knew a man onee who was one of| fanaticism, totaly destitute of a knowledge of | “« Home, sweet home, * 

n the most careful men I ever saw,—he was tem-|the composition, and order of that portion of Tiger's oF pee ip Sane. 

| ‘ : —w @ a © “nthrop. Nov. 1834 RALPIHI. 
h perate—he was exactly honest—he was indus- nature which is bounded apparently, to human Winthrop, Nov. ite. 

9 trlous-—he got a good living and died free from | vision, by the rotundity of the horizon, or even | Cholera in Baltimore. —The cholera has preva: 
4 debt—noble qualities ! worthy of imitation by | of that portion which is inclosed by the “‘boun- |), Baltimore to a fearful extent, if we credit 
" all. But after all, from a long acquaintance | dary line” of their father’s farm. And the , :atement in the Inielligencer of that city, on 
q with him, I could get no evidence that he tho’t| popular cry is, “ if you would be a MAN you’ Tuesday. It is said that the cases have mostly 
f it possible to make any improvement in agri-| must go abroad.” But happily for that most | been confined to the nciginvertons of Jones’ Fal!s 
4 culture. It was all habit with him—nothing | worthy and respectable portion of our citizens, | and have gl te pi eae bay- 
4 but habit. What a pity it is that so many ex-| the farmers, who are generally nceded at home, | on eare roms aneeel seeikhatle adeiélans 
. cellencies should be eclipsed by such a ruinous | narrity I say, it does not follow in course that | i+ the cholera has greatly abated in this city 


4 foible of self conceit. 

I conclude with my brother correspondent 
above alluded to, in entreating my brother far- 
mers to write more forthe Farmer. Tell us 


§ short stories if you cannot tell us long ones. 
" Tell us what you would have been exceedingly 
’ thankful if some one had told it years before 
you were fortunate enough to find it out your- 
| self. I consider the readers of the Farmer as 
d one great brotherhood, scattered all over the 
5 country, ana living so far apart we cannot set 
. all together winter evenings, &c. to talk over 


our affairs, and so-we must talk them over in 





a man must go abroad to learn to be honest— | since Sunday last. [t is certain that it has prov- 
it does not follow in course that he must go_ ed fatal in most cases and that we have lost some 
abroad to study maukind, nor does it follow) of our most respectable citizens; but rumor so 
that he must go abroad to become intel!igent, | much exaggerated the number of cases as to have 
neither is such a course needed to render him created great alarm for the last i il ‘The 
virtuous and happy. On the contrary he may | board of health report twenty nive deaths by this 
: disease during the past week, most of which o 
possess moral honesty ar nome. He may | “!se on Friday and Saturday. We have greut 
study the disposition of mankind by studying | CUFTCY On BE Fiday ane = : 


; . hopes that our unwelcome visiier has finally de- 
HIS OWN. He may become intelligent by H1s parted as we yesterday heard of no new case, ani 


OWN FIRESIDE. By the means of bouks which | }),, atmosphere is bracing and apparently heal- 
may be procured at a trivial expense, he may | thy. But it is absolutely necessary that people 
travel whole countries, explore deserts and nav- | should yet be careful in their diet, and abstain 





‘ ‘ le samen Oe 
igate seas, with a great degree of accuracy, from all excesses. 
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AN ADDRESS 
Delivered before the Kennebec County Agricultural 
Society, at their Aanual Fair and Cattle Show 
at Winthrop, Sept. 18, 1834,--by Rev. Davin 


Taurston. 
[Published at the request of the Society.} 


AcricuLturE is the parent art. The} Owing to these and probably other causes, 


cultivation of the soil has a seniority to all 
other occupations of man. Manufactures 
and commerce are not only later, but are 
entirely dependent on the former. These 
‘‘may be regarded as the breasts, from 
which the State derives its support and 
nourishment.” Were agriculturalists to 
raise no more than sufficient to sustain 
themselves and families, there could be no 
other employments. No other class of 
persons could exist. Mechanical, commer- 
cial and scientific pursuits would cease. 
Agriculture therefore lies at the foundation 
of every other pursuit, and of every other 
interest in the community. ‘‘ The profit 
of the earth is for all: the king himself is 
served by the field.” Eccles. v.9. All per- 
sons then ought to feel themselves bound 
to aid in its advancement. 

The members of the Kennebec Agricul- 
tural Society are associated for the very 
important and commendable purpose of 
promoting the interests of Agriculture and 
the Mechanic arts. The speaker would 
not only cherish good wishes for their suc- 
cess, but would offer them the following 
thoughts. 

It has been justly remarked, that one 
great obstacle to the success of agricultur- 
al employments in Maine is the want of at- 
tachment to the soil. There is not enough 
of that feeling that ‘* home is home tho’ 
never so homely.”* Various circumstances 
have contributed to this state of feeling. In 
the early settlement, many erroneous views 


‘tial comforts of life, equally with other 





their childhood, have sowed the seeds of! rise and collection of destructive miasmatr; 


discontent in the minds of their youthful 
sons ard daughters, by contrasting the 
coldness of our winters, the depths of our 
snows, the gloominess of our seasons, with 
what they had experienced at the west.— 





very many have grown up with the im-| 
pression deeply fixed on their minds, that | 
to gain a competency of the good things of 
life, they must have recourse to some oth- 
er means than farming in Maine. 

The attempt to remove an impression so 
erroneous and so prejudicial to the agricul- 
tural interests of our State, will not be 
deemed unappropriate to the present oc- 
casion. 

Why then may not a cultivator of the 
soil be as happy a man and have as happy 
a family, as any man, and be as happy in 
Maine as in any part of the United States? 
The Creator of the world and the benefi- 
cent Dispenser of blessings has not con- 
ferred all the means of enjoyment upon 
any one portion of the earth or to men in 
any one employment. The inequality in 
their distribution is by no means as great 
as would appear to a superficial observer. 

Maine 1s capable of yielding the substan- 


portions of the United States. Why then 
may it not be a desirable home, and 
why may we not acquire an attachment to 
it reeembling what we observe in people 
coming from other countries ? 

What then are the requisites to the lar- 
gest enjoyment of the substantial comforts 
of life? Health, competence, intelligence, 
virtue, and security. 

It has been often and conclusively shown, 
that farming is a healthful, profitable, ra- 
tional, safe and honorable employment. 





were entertained of this part of the coun- 
try. It was deemed a cold, barren region, | 
containing, indeed, in its forests, immense | 
quantities of timber and game, which gave 
it a temporary value; but fitted it to be 
a permanent residence for no others than 
lumbermen and hunters. Under these im- 
pressions, numbers originally came hither, 
not intending to settle for life ; but to ac- 
cumulate property, by which to support 
themselves and families under a milder 
sky, ina more genial clime. Of course, it | 
came not within the scope of their purpose | 
to attempt to promote the general interests | 





lsibly can do it, eseapes from the despised 


Every writer and speaker on this subject 
fails not to repeat these sentiments. Still, 
the business flags. Every boy, who pos- 


toils and drudgery of tilling the ground. 
Against this course much is said. A set of 
changes is perpetually rung in favor of the 


5 
advantages and delights of rural life. From 





the days in which the Bard of Mantua sung | 
in sweet and lofty strains, the praises of| 
husbandry bave been celebrated. Yet the | 
art needs encouragement. | 

Health is indispensable to the enjoyments | 
of life. This is so obvious as to need no} 


and conveys what does arise speedily ty 
the deep. 

A level country, abounding with Stag. 
nant waters, other things being equal, wil 
of course be more fertile. That portion 
of the air, which supplies nourishment fo; 
vegetables will be more copiously genera- 
teJ. Plants more richly fed will attain a 
more luxuriant growth. But it will be a 
the aos of human health, of anima! 
life. Here, we are more subject to rheu- 
matism and consumption than at the West 
or the South. But it is very questionable 
whether these diseases are not more the 
effect of intemperance, particularly of the 
spirit and cider drinking of our fathers ani 
inothers, than of our climate ; and wheth- 
er these diseases will not in a great meas- 
ure cease to be common, when we have 
fully abandoned the use of intoxicating 
drinks, and have adopted a more simple 
regimen. Atthe South or the West, you 
will meet fever and ague, malignant fevers 
and cholera. In point of health, Maine 
has decidedly the advantage. Her yeo- 
inanry are neither hot-bed nor green-house 
plants ; but have the hardiness acquired 
by being reared in the open air and natur- 
al rays of the sun.— What can adequately 
compensate you for the difference between 
a feeble and a robust constitution ; between 
the languor and sickliness of a Southern 
climate and the vigor and healthiness of a 
Northern one ? 

Competence is indispensil:le to render 
life happy ; but riches are not. Agur’s peti- 
tion, ** give me neither poverty nor rich- 
es,” is no less the dictate of sound wisdom 
than of true piety. Great wealth, much 
as it is desired, eagerly as it is sought, if 
we form our opinion from those who pos- 
sess it, or from the infallible testimony of 
Scripture, is not conducive to real felicity. 
‘** The sleep of the laboring man is sweet, 
whether he eat little or much ;. but the a- 
bundance of the rich will not suffer him 
to sleep.”? An amount of property, be- 
yond a comfortable supply, perhaps, is al- 
ways burdensome. The incessant cares 
and anxieties attendant on it, destroy more 
peace than the possession yields. —What 
then are the facilities, which Maine affords 
to acquire the necessaries and convenien- 
ces of life? We can exhibit as much va- 
riety of soil as probably any State among 


of society, beyond what might conduce to ‘proof. A feeble constitution, habitual de-|the twenty four. We have all the diver- 


their own profit. | 

Some resorted hither to escape from 
creditors. ‘Others went ‘‘away down) 
east”? to avoid punishments more severe 
than await poor debtors.—Even the better | 
classes from the older parts of the country 
brought with them a feeling that. they 
were vastly superior to any born in the 
Province of Maine, or who has long resid- 
ed there. The boys, in these families, de- 
murely talked of going back to the West- 
vard to obtain wives ; as though females, 
educated in this inhospitable part of the 
world, must have had _ their intellects be- 
nuinbed and the warmer feelings of the 





heart chilled.—Mothers, not satisfied with | andering streams ? 


so distant a remove from the scenes of; 


ee 





bility, continual suffering from indisposi- 
tion, or liability to periodical or frequent 
attacks of painful illness, render every oth- 
er source of worldly enjoyment utterly un- 
availing.—At the South and the West. 
lands may be obtained for a less amount of | 
money. More abundant crops may be 
procured with less labor. But will you, 
leave the salubrity of the breezes, which | 
fan our extensive sea-coast in the summer, | 
and moderate the intensity of their cold in| 
the winter, and the balsomic Influence of 
our wide spread forests ; and the agreea- 
ble diversity of hill and dale, every where 
interspersed with magestic rivers und me- 

The rapidity, with 





which these move on to the ocean, pro- 
motes purity and a pleasant circulation in) 


. itted in deliver- 
* Sewe parts of this performance were omiited in deliver ‘the atmosphere. it prevents any great | 


ering ow account of its leugth. 





sities from the hungry, barren ground, to 
the richest, alluvial, bottom lands ; from 
the most unproductive morass to the most 
fertile swell. As far as soil is concerned, 
there is no restriction as to the kind of crops. 
In regard to bread, the staff of life ; you 


were told the last year, that ‘* the farmers 


of this State can and ought to raise more 
than enough to supply her population. 
Instead of importing two and a half mil- 
lions of dollars worth” as it was estimated 
Maine did the last year, ‘‘ she ought to 
export five millions, and it can be done.” 
Has this statement been proved untrue? 
Has its truth been questioned? In New 
England a good crop of wheat is estimated 
to be 30 bushels and a common crop 11— 
in N. York, a good crop is 52 and a com- 
mon crop, 10—in the Western States @ 
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good crop is 40 and acommon crop, 25. 
in Maine the crops vary from 15 to 40 
ishels, which is an average of 27 1-2 
bushels, 5 bushels less than the average of 
the Western States. The difference in the 
other crops Would be about the same pro- 
portion. They certainly have decidedly 
the advantage in procuring what they need 
for theit own consumption. But when we 
come to estimate the market-value of their 

roducts and ours, the scale turns against 
them. So that if aman were to select a 
part of the country, in which to raise pro- 
duce for sale, Indian corn even, he would 
select the County of Kennebec in prefer- 
ence to any of the Western States. Be- 
cause 20 bushels of corn in this County, at 
75 cents the bushel, would yield him five 
dollars more than 40 bushels at the West, 
at 25 cents the bushel. This estimate is 
on the supposition that double the quanti- 
ty can be obtained at the West for the 
same expense, which can be here. It is 
also to be remembered, that about as often 
as the Eastern farmer’s corn will be worth 
a dollar a bushel that of the Western will 
not be worth more than nine pence. Do 
any inquire what depresses the price of 
their bread stuffs so much below ours ? 
The reply is, the abundance of their crops, 
their distance from market, and the small 
proportion among them engaged in any 
other than agricultural pursuits. 

This State has more navigable waters 
than any other inthe Union. Her exten- 
ded sea coast, her numerous bays, and her 
stately rivers bring the convenience of wa- 
ter-carriage to the doors of almost her en- 
tire popalation. When these shall be con- 
nected, as they are capable of being and 
as they doubiless will be, by canals and 
rail roads, she will, with unequalled ease 
he able to convey her surplus articles to 
the market and receive such as she needs 
in return. 

The resources, which her water-powers 
present for propelling every kind of ma- 
chinery are inexhaustable. Materials and 
conveniences for ship building may be had 
to almost any extent. 

We have recently been told by very 
good authority, the Maine Farmer, “ that 


we have undoubtedly those native plants’ 


growing in wild luxuriance about us, that 


will furnish dies of every tint and hue ;}| 


and yet we send to foreign climes for our 
dye stuffs, and pay vast sums for vegeta- 
ble, coloring productions, while we have 
as good or better in our own woodlands 
and swamps. We have those which are 
powerfully medicinal, ftem the violent 
Polson to the gentle sudorific, and from 


the drastic cathartic to the mild demul-| 


cent.” Vol. 2, p. 258. 


vegetation increased rapidity of growth. 
The least attentive observer would prefer 
the Southern to the Northern slant for cul- 
tivation, health, or comfort, in a latitude 
like ours. 

We are so situated also in relation to the 
great Lakes, that we are not as liable to 
excessive drouths as most other parts of 
the country. Inthe Southern part of Mas- 
sachusetts and Virginia, it is not unfrequent 
that vegetation suffers severely for the 
want of rain. On us the showers of heav- 
en descend in such rapid srecession, that, 
though our springs and wells become low, 
cur crops are very seldom injured for the 
lack of rain. 

In regard to intelligence, we have in- 
deed nothing of which to boast. The 
means of acquiring useful knowledge, how- 
ever, in Maine are not inferior to what 
they are in other parts of the world. We 
ought to have as good schools as are to be 
found. From returns made to the Legis- 
lature, it appears that three fourths of the 
children between the ages of four & twen- 
ity one, or nearly one third of the whole 
population, usually attend school some 
part of the year. The average term the 
schools continue, is only about four and a 
half months ina year. This is by far too 
small a portion of the year ; still it is con- 
siderably larger than in most other parts 
ofthe world. InN. York persons are rec- 
oned scholars from the age of 5to 15. In 
1829 it was reported that in 8,22 Districts | 
out of 8.872, schools had been kept open 8 | 
months out of 12. In Georgia only about 
one fifth of the population attend school. 
According to Dupin, in the southern parts 
of France comprehending 54 departments, 
they send only one pupil out of 48 inhabi- 
tants to school, and in the northern, com- 
prehending 32 departments, there is one 
pupil to every 17 1-2 inhabitants. There 
are 18,000,000 of people in the South and 
13,000,000 in the North. The effect.of 
this difference in education is very strik- 
ing. While the S. is much more fertile 
than the N.and has 3,000,000 more people, | 
it sends only half as many children to 
school as the N., and pays only half as 
much revenue. The effects ofa more gen- 
eral diffusion of education are visible thro’ 
every department of society. Of 1933 pu- 
pils admitted to the Polytecknic school, | 
during 13 years, 1233 were sent from the| 
32 departments of the N. and but 100 from 
54 departments of the S.—Of the gold, 
silver and bronze medals, distributed as 














rewards by government, at the periodical 
exhibitions of national industry, 293 went 
to persons from the N., and 107 to persons | 
from the 5S. These faets show the im-' 
}mense value of primary schools. They) 








ning should exist without such a depart 
ment. It should be considered as indis- 
pensable as books. 

Our schools are capable of accomplishing 
a vastly greater amount of good tham they 
yet have. The true secret of raising them 
to what they should be is beginning to be 
understood. Would people only continue 
to learn, after they cease to attend school, 
or as it is usually termed, “after they have 
finished their education,” more than twice 
the improvement, ever yet made in our 
schools, would be realized. In some pla- 
ces, education is, in a measure, continued 
after persons leave school, by means of so- 
cial Libraries, Debating clubs and Lyce- 
ums. These, under judicious regulations, 
every agriculturalist should consider it his 
duty and interest to foster.—We have a- 
bout one in the Colleges and six in the Ac- 
ailemies to 625 in the primary schools. 
(Greenleaf. |—Whatever deficiences there 
may be inthe number of our schools or 
in the manner of conducting them,the rem- 
ely is in our hands. Under so exceilent 
a law, as that providing for the education 
of youth, we may multiply and elevate our 
schools to any extent we please, and make 
the community as intelligent as we choose. 
No class of people should take a more 
lively interest in the cause of education 
than the tillers of the soil. For agricul- 
ture is deeply indebted to science. Geolo- 
gy has analysed our soils; so that we no 
longer see well informed husbandmen at- 
teupting to raise wheat on lands deficient 
in lime, without supplying that necessary 
ingredient. Chemistry has taught the na- 
ture and properties of manures, and the 
best mode of producing and applying them. 
Much important information has been ac- 
quired in relation to the raising of rcots 
and the variety of grasses. From science 
also the farmer has learned how to sub- 
stitute a productive crop instead of a waste- 
ful sammer fallow ; and how to prove the 
breeds of his animals. 

Let that sound education, whic teaches 


to bring out and mature the faculties of 


the human mind ; to expand it with use- 
ful knowledge ; and to give to the various 
powers a right direction be sedulously and 
constantly patronized by cultivators. 

(To be Continued.) 


IMPROVED CHEESE SHELVES. 

Iu large cheese dairies, the labor of dai- 
ly turning the cheese while undergoing the 
drying process, is considerable and fatigue- 
ing. The Repertory of Patent Inventions 
describes a machine of simple construction, 
invented by Mr Blurton, of Field Hall, 
near Uxoter, Eng. calculated greatly to a- 
bridge this bor. We copy this devcrip- 


[fout of the hills of Maine we cannot! ought to awaken a deep and universal in- tion for the benefit of the cheese dairy 
dig gold, we have the most important min-|terest in their prosperity. In addition to| readers of the Cultivator. 


eral produations, iron, lead and limestone. 
Our granite finds its way to New Orleans, 
and creates a demand in every principal 
tity accessible from the atlantic. 

Our sea coast, ranging from North East 
'o South West, extensively presents a fa- 
Yorable slope towards the sun. This brings 
"pon us more of his morning rays, thus ex- 
citing the inhabitants to early rising and 


our district town schools, we have in this| 
State about SO incorporated Academies. 
There are also as many as five Institutions 
under the particular direction of as many | 
different denominations for educating their | 
members—and two Colleges. The Seae-| 
al Jabor departments connected with some. 


of them, especially the Weslyan Seminary | 








and Waterville College, add greatly to! 


“The machine consists of a Cozen strong 
shelves, framed together, and having bars 
nailed from top to bottom of one side to 
prevent the cheeses falling out while in the 
act of turning. The frame is suspended 
on two strong pivots, one of which is set 
into the wall of the room, and the other 
is supported by astrong post. ‘Two catch- 
es keep the frame upright, and prevent it 


dustry. This position of our land gives |their value. No public Institution of lear-|from being tarned more than half round. 
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By first filling the shelf immediately below 
the axis of the frame, and then placing the 
cheeses alternately on the two nearest 
shelves to that which has been already fill- 
ed, the preponderance on the one side ov- 
er the other can never be more than the 
weight of one cheese; the whole power, 
therefore, reqired to turn the machine can- 
not, in any circumstances, be greater than 
the weight of a cheese and the friction of 
the pivots. The cheeses in the act of tur- 
ning drop on the shelves which, in the 
former position of the frame, were above 
them, and having been exposed to a cur- 
rent of air for twenty four hours previous 
have become perfectly dry. , 

‘¢ Mr. Blurton has had the machine in 
use for five or six years, and finds that by 
means of it fifty five cheeses are turned in 
the same time which is required for turn- 
ing two by hand. Three other advantag- 
es attend its use ; first, that a room thus 
furnished will hold thrice as many cheeses 
as when they are laid on the floor ; second 
that the shade afforded by the shelves, to- 
gether with the current of air which passes 
between them, has the effect in hot weath- 
er of preventing excessive sweating, and 
consequently loss both in weight and qual- 
ity, as well as diminishing the necessity of 
rubbing the cheese ; thirdly, the ripening 
of the cheese is hastened, so that on an av- 
erage they are ready for market five weeks 
earlier than usual.” 





From the Hancock Advertiser. 
MINERALOGY OF HANCOCK COUNTY. 


The County of Hancock is one of the oldest as 
well as one of the most interesting Counties in 
the State. It originally comprized the Counties 
of Penobscot and Waldo, each of which are now 
superior to the mother county in point of popu- 
lation and wealth. Although Hancock cannot as 
yet rank high in wealth or political influence, yet 
she can boast of her bays and harbors inferior to 
none in the world; her Islands studding the sea 
in rich and picteresqye groups ; the fertility of 
her inlands intersected with innumerable water 
privileges, and valuable timber-lands, and above 
all her minerological wealth which as yet lies im- 
bedded in her mountains, covered by her immense 
quarries of granite, or concealed in .he deep re- 
cesses of her forests. 

The finest granite found in the United States, 


is situated in the towns of Bluehill and Sullivan; | 


and beneath an immense quarry in the former | his land ao occupied if such there be, must be one 
place, is supposed to lie a bed of Bituminous Coal. | with whom we would rather not have much ac- 


This may by some, be considered as one of the | 
visionary speculations which have so often delu- | 
ded the inhabitants of this part of the country, in 
their search after treasures either of a geological 
formation, or deposited in the earth by the hands | 
of refugees or pirates, but this cannot refute the 
fact that Goal has been found in this spot, imbed- 
ed in a formation of graphic granite. It had been 
noticed for a number of years by the inhabitants 
of a point of land formed by juuction of Morgan 
and Biuehill Bays, about three miles to the East- | 
ward of Bluehill village, that many of the rocks 
on the shore, the appearance of being burnt on 
one side or end, while the other portion was per- | 
fectly fuir,—that some clefts in the reck exhibited | 
the same phenomena on the sides of the frecture 
—and that as the sea washed away the shore 
these appearances became more frequeut.—The 
portion of the rocks on which these indications 
appeared were observed to be more numerous on 
a certain point of land. A piece which would 
burn was found by a poor man by the name of 
McFarlane, who supposing that there might be 
coal beneath, purchased the land, dug down two 
or three feet in the broken rocks, and found a 
quantity of COAL which would ignite and burn 
freely by applying it to a candle, and had the ap- 
petrance and smell of the Liverpool Coal. ‘This 











discovery was made a short time since, and there 
being contradictory statements made concerning 
it, we determined to visit the place and examine 
the fact ourself. We found rocks having the ap- 
pearance of being burnt, scattered in various pla- 
ces along the shore for about a mile ; one would 
suppose from their appearance that they had been 
put in the Gre and burnt to a brand, the extremi- 
ty being periecily black, and so soft that it could 
be’crushed in the fingers. This portion will not 
ignite, as it consists of Quartz and Feldspar part- 
ly decompoxed, the rock being distinctly observa- 
ble in its formation. The place where the Coal 
was dug out, was about three feet deep, and it 
appeared in greater quantities at the bottom than 
near the surface. The granite ledge, lies princi- 
pally on the farm of Mr. James Means and no 
doubt can be entertained, if the Coal exists in any 
quantity, that it forms the foundation of the quar- 
ry. We are led to this conclusiou from the fact, 
that the superstructure of Bituminous Coal mines 
is either graphic granite, or porcelain clay, a de- 
composition of the granite ; and the stratra found 
over Anthracite Coal is a dark slate.—The fact of 
Coal being found in Bluehill there can be no 
doubt of; we have taken it from the spot where 
it was found, and it has been pronounced pure. 

There bas also been found several beds of iron 
ore, one of which, at Bass Harbor, Mt. Desert, 
has been pronounced the most valuable in the U- 
nited States, perhaps in the world, the ore con- 
taining from 70 to 75 per cent. of pure iron, we 
have a specimen in our office, of the iron, as also 
of the coal from Bluehill. We have also found 
specimens of several minerals in different parts of 
the coudtry, whiel) indicate a volcanic action, 
particularly about Mt. Desert and Bluebill moun- 
tains. Sulphuret of iron exists in large quantities 
in various places. Plumbago, lead and silver, is 
also said to have been found iu Bluehill and vi- 
cinity. There are also various other valuable 
metals and earths found in almost every direc- 
tion, and we have been told by a gentleman of 
the first respectability and intelligence in the 
town of Bucksport, that be discovered a hill hav- 
ing every indication of cor;taining a valuable coal 
mine, but as he bad not visited it for a number of 
years he was unable to find it again, as it was 
situated in the forest and he had taken no marks 
of the place. It doubtless will be searched out 
soon, and when our advantages are fully appreci- 
ated, the mineral springs, of which there are a 
number in this country, may also be visited as 
well as those of Saratoga or Ballaston. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 


ON THE CULTURE OF GRAPES. 
Again we wish to call the attention of our rea- 
ders to the cultivation of this precious fruit. Ev- 
ery owner ofa piece of ground who desires to 
live comfortably on it, and can find room for a 





fruit tree is almost sure ‘to have one of some kind; 
and tne man who is not willing to have a part of 





quaintance. We have not capriciously arrived at 
this conclusion. Every household requires fruit; 
and the master or parent who provides it not, 
must be a delinquent. Not capable of appreciat- 
ing its value, when produced by others, there 1s 
no hope that he will properly instruct his inmates 
or children to keep their fingers to themselves 
when they happen to approach their neighbors’ 
fruit trees; and the idea will searcely occur to 
him, that the sin is as great in stealing one kind 





of property as another, if the value be the same 
to the owner. 

We would therefore suggest that he who has | 
the conveniences, and who wishes to support an 
unsullied reputation, ought to be in some meas- 
ure an orchardist or a horticulturist (of course 
these remarks extend not tu cities or crowded | 
villages.) We will not say what fruits he should 
cultivate, leaving that to his own choice; but we 
feel free to say something on the occasion. Fruit 
in considerable variety is the most pleasing. We 
have observed that those who have none but ap- 
ples at home, are always enger to get hold of a 





pear, a peach, or a bunch of grapes, when they go 
abroad among their friends. > 
Inregard to the last fruit, we find a great di- 
versity of tastes. The musky or foxy flavor of 
the Isabella grape, is commonly unptlatable to | 


| with difficulty. Thus rendering amputation, 


grower persons who taste it for the first time; ay: 
this remark is particularly applicable to Europe. 
ans. Inthe York Madeira however, though we 
think itis only a@ variety of the same speres 
there is scarcely a trace of the foxy flavor; and jt 
is relished by many who would reject the forme, 
kind. Neither would the Catawba or the Bland 
be objectionable on that account. 

We have mentioned American grapes first, be. 
cause they are less liable to be mildewed; ang 
because they are so hardy ag not to require to be 
laid down in winter, These are important eon, 
siderations. They are also stronger plants thaa 
the exotic vine ; and if cultivated a little for two 
or three years, they will be stout enough to snio. 
ther the grass and weeds, and to take eare of 
theinselves. Pruning will be advantageous, buy 
itis by no means necessary to their fruitfulness, 
Ours have been much neglected, not through 
choice but necessity, and yet they have produce: 
us fruit, even this season, in abundance. 

Where is the owner of a lot or farm, then, who 
can muster twentyfive or fifty cents for the aur. 
seryman, and who would not be willing to at. 
tempt their culture? We think there is no more 
risk of failure than in planting apn apple tree. We 
have no recollection of having seen @ person who 
disliked grapes of every kind; and we believe 
there is no fruit that is more generably areepta- 
ble. Ifthe parent who dislikes the Isabella wii! 
still cultivate it, he may rest satisfied that even in 
his own family, the grapes when fully ripe, will 
not go a begging; and if his taste should contin. 
ue unaltered, we would be willing to assure hin 
that to his children this fruit will become debicious 
and prove one of the greatest of simple luxuries, 

But we are all subject to disease ; and many o/ 
our readers may recollect how grateful such fruits 
ure to a person in a state of convalescence. While 
the strawberry, the peach, and the melon, appew 
and disappear with the season, the grape may be 
preserved in all its freshness through the winter, 
and even till the approach of warm weather. 
Fresh grapes iv jars are imported into this coun- 
try, when with a very little attention every fami- 
ly might bave a store of its own raising, as easily 
and at far less expense than it makes its own pre- 
serves. 

There is another view of this subject however, 
which is worthy of the attention of the hortiewlt 
urist. It is known that exotic vines, such as the 
Sweet Water, when produced from cuttings, will 
bear grapes free from mildew till they are four or 
five years old; but after that period there is little 
dependence to be placed onthem, Even when 
they are older, ifthe summer proves dry, there 
will be little mildew; butthe uncertainty is too 
great to make it an object to preserve them, We 
therefure propose to others and intend should lite 
and health be spared us, to plant a row ten rods 
in length, of the Sweet Water and other fine ex 
otics, next spring. The year after leta secon 
row be planted; and so on annually, till five rows 
shall be completed. The first row will bearsome 
in the second year, but more abundantly the third 
and fourth year; and should the season prove 
fine even the fifth year. Alter this, the vines 
should be taken up by the roots. Ifthe same 
ground is to be oceupied it will be best to dig 4 
trench, and fillin fresh earth, setting out new cul 
tings in the following spring. From all that we 
have been able to learn or to observe, this pla 
presents every prospect of success ; and we have 


‘no doubt that those who will persevere in it m*) 


always have those delicous kinds in abundance 


——, 








SUMMARY. ws 





Dr. Anderson of Tennessee, has invented it 
kempeutter, which, with a single horse and rider 
and three or four hands to take up tbe hempw" 
cut six or eight acres of good hemp in aday. * 
has been tried and was successful, though sus 
ceptible of further improvement. 





— -——_ 





Medicine.—At a late meeting of the Academy 
of Sciences of Paris, M. Heine produced 4 new 
surgical saw, by which parts of bone of any oor 
or size, globular, triangular, &c. may he excise: 
which is so wantonly practised in soime instances 
quite unnecessary. 
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A great fraud has been discovered in England 
large quantities of the common cargo or black 
tea, by a chemical process, has been changed to 
green, and sold as green tea, 





Emigration to the West.—A geutleman who late- 
jy travelled from Paolt, Indiana, to Vincennes, a 
distance of 65 miles, counted in that distance, no 
less than four hundred wagons moving emigrant 
(anilies to Llinois and Missouri. 





“ Land flowing with milk and honey.”—We are 
informed by Mr. J, Vermylia, living at River Ab- 
oite, in this county, that on the 7th of August last 
he put a swarm of bees into a flour barrel, and 
yn the 7th of Oct. inst he took the swarm from 
the barrel and found 129 pounds of honey of the 
best quality, which had been gathered by those 
industrious eollectors of the sweets of life, entire- 
ly from the blossoms of the forest.—Detroit Cour. 


A S.q-u-a-s-h.—We have now in our office a 
squash, raised by Mr. Joseph Carpenter, on a 
farm in Smithfield, belonging to Nicholas Brown 
Lisq. of this city, which measures four feet seven 
inches round the middle, in one direction, and four 
feet four inches in the other. It weighs fifty siz 
pounds, and spring from seed bronglit from Ma- 
rietta, Ohio. —Providence Journal. 





Well done Wethersfield girls !—We have often 
heard of the industry aud activity of the Wethers- 
field ladies among the onions, but nothing quite 
equal to the following, which was communicated 
to us a few days since by a gentle:nan of that 
town, as a matter of fact. “A few days since, 
two young ladies of this town putup seven hund- 
red bunches of onions in one day. One hundred 
and fifty is an ordinary day’s work for a female.” 


Hartford Review. 


Phrenology. A trial was lately held before the 
Supreme Court of Maine, of a boy about 10 years 
of age, who was found guilty of mMamming anoth- 
er boy, some years younger in the most wanton 
and cruel manner; and was sentenced to nine 
years hard labor in the States Prison. One ground 
of the defence was, that the prisoner possessed 
ceriain prominences on his cranium, called by 
phrenologists the organ of destructiveness; and 
that, on this ground, connected with the early in- 
jury, he was incapable in the eye of the law of 
committing a crime, One physician testified that 
he had examined the prisoner’s head, and discov- 





a depression on the top: another said that 
Were was an unusual depression about the junc- 
tion of the parietal and frontal bones: a third de- 
clared that there was something unusual in the 
appearance of the head—a want of symmetry. It 
was proposed hy the prisoner’s counsul to exam. 
ine the last witness as to certain elevations and 
depressions of the skull of the prisoner, and their 
tendency and influence, according to the system 
of phrenology. The Court held that the examina- 
tion must be confined to the opinion of the wit- 


ness as a physician or surgeon. In the course of 


ere made in the day light, and the jury are judg- 
es of law as well as of facts. 





Mathias the Prophet.—\t was yesterday announ- 
ced in the Court of Sessions that the case of Mat- 
thews would be this day disposed of, and long be- 
fore the hour arrived for holding the Court, it 
was filled to overflowing. A little before eleven 
o'clock. Matthews was brought in, and accom- 
modated with a chair an the right of the bench. 
He was habited in a large purple colored cloak 
of the very finest fabric. Shortly after he sat 
down, he took off his cloak and exhibited himself 
in the costume which he considers in keeping 
with his assumed character. He was dressed in 
a light claret colored frock coat, made from cloth 
of an equally fine texture as his cloak. On each 
side of his breast were six small silver stars and 
one large one; making in all seven, at each side. 
llis vest was of yellow cassimere. He wore no 
cravat or stock, nor indeed would his enormous 
beard permit of it, 

He is apparantly about forty-five years of age, 
rather above the ordinary height, lightly and well 
made, with sharp features, small bright eyes, and 
a countenance strongly indicative of low cunning. 
His beard, which was originally brown, is now a 
good deal silvered with grey hairs, and 1s so enor- 
mously large that it gives him a most hideous ap- 
pearance. Altogether the man looks more like a 
Spanish or Italian Brigand dressed in one of their 
fancifal costumes than any thing else. 

A little after eleven o’clock, the Recorder and 
Aldermen took their seats on the bench, and ina 
few minutes after, the Recorder announced that 
the Court, after the most serious deliberations, 
had determined to suspend the prisoner’s trial for 
the offence of obtaining money under false pre- 
tences and deliver him up to the authorities in 
Wethersfield County, to be tried for the alleged 
murder of Mr Pierson. ‘The prisoner’s counsel 
made along and earnest appeal to the Court to 
have him tried here for the lesser offence, prior 
to his being sent to Westchester, but the Court 
overruled the application and the prisones was 
removed in custody of aa officer.—Jour. Com. 




















MARRIAGES. 
It Augusta, by Rev Wm A. Drew, Mr. Cornelius Al- 
len to Mise Mary Morrel of Hallowell. 
In Anson, Mr. Amos F, Parlin of Milburn, to Miss Cli- 
mena Steward. 
In Bath, Capt Robert H. McKown to Miss Caroline F. 
Clark. 
So —— 
DEATHS. 
In Augusta, Mrs Hannah Arnold 60; Mr James Wade. 
In Prospet, Mr Manoah Ellis, 74. 
In Bath, Mr Charles Emery of Fairfield, 22. 


BRIGHTON MARKET—Monpay, Nov. 10. 
(Reported for the Boston Daily Advertiser & Patriot. 
At Market about 4500 Cattle, say 3000 Beef Cattle and 

1500 Stores; 4800 sheep, and 1100 Swine. Several lots of 

Sheep and about 200 Swine reported last week. 

Prices. Beef Cattle.— Former prices were hardly sup- 











his charge to the Jury, according to the report of ported, we noticed a lot taken at prices over $5, including 


the Portland Courier, Judge Emery observed : 

It is said that the head has a large peculiar for- 
mation called the organ of destructiveness. There 
i$ NO disposition to keep out of Courts of Justice 
true science, but on the contrary to pay it marked 
deference. If a question were raised here, as to 


| some extraordinary fine ; we quote prime at 4 50 a5; good 
}at4a425; cows at 3 50a 4 25. 

Barrelling Cattle—Lots were generally taken at prices 
less than last week ; our quotations will vary accordingly ; 
by mess 3 664388; No. 1,3 17a3 38; No. 2, 284. 

Stores—Yearlings 6 a 8; two yeers old $9 a 15; three 
years old $15 a 25. 





a fact occurring in the East Indies, and by two 
persons it should be said to have been full moon 
at that tame; and Astronomers should be called, 
who should demoustrate from calculations, that 
there could not have been full moon at that time, 
it would be proper evidence fora jury. So if dy- 
ers be called, as to the effect of chemical combin- 
ations upon colors ; or if Physicians be called to 
show the effects of poison upon the human frame 
such is competent testimony. But when it shall 
have been demonstrated by proof like this, thata 
bump here or a bump there shall affect the mind 
either to destroy the powers of mind, or decided- 
ly to alter its character, then, and not till then, 
will such become proper evidence to be subinitted 
to a jury. Where people do “not speak from 


nowledge, we caunot suffer a mere theory to go 
as evidence to a jury; especially when one says 
he is a believer in the system, and has no person- 
al knowledge npen the subject. Our decisions | 


Sheep .—Dul!, middling qualities at 142, 150, 1 50; bet- 
| ter qualities 1 75, 1 88 and 2; wethers, 2 25, 2 50 and 275; 
| a lot of cossets at about $4 each. 
| Swine—One lot half barrows at 4 1-2 and a bounty; one 
| lot at 4 1-4 for sows, and 51-2 for barrows; and one at 3 3-4 
and 4 3.4 at retail; 4 1-2 for sows and 5 1-2 for barrows— 
those weighing under 70,5 and $ . 

ERRATOM.—The number of cattle last week should have 
been 5500, instead of the number reported. 





SLEIGHS FOR SALE. 
J ye subscriber has on hand a few prime SLEIGHS 
which he will sell cheap for cash or approved credit. 


Nov. 20, 1834. H. GOULD. 





NOTICE. 


AME into the enclosure of the subscriber about the last 
of October, five rg phase ot them Heifers and 
two Steers. The owner is requested to call and take them 


away and pay che¥ges. 
JONATHAN FOGG. 
Monmouth, Nov. 6, 183}. 





Fire Frames, 


CAST IRON PLOUGHS, HOLLOW 


WARE, &c. 
Wwe. have replenished our usual stock of GOODS, ad- 
ded many articles, and now have am extensive as- 
sortment. Attention is eRe called to an invoice of 
CAST IRON FIRE. FRAMES 
of various sizes and pattcrns—Fur Caps for men and boys, 
Books and Stationary for Schools—Broad Cloths, Cassi- 
meres, Lion Skin for weather coats, Merinoes, Prints, 
Tickings, Brown a oF ay oe: Glass and Hollow 
Ware, §c §c. Patronage far beyond our expectation has 
encouraged us to increase our variety, and purchasers are 
respectfully invited. 
PELEG BENSON, Jr. & Co. 
Winthrop, Nov. 19, 1834. 
N. B. A few articles of GOODS wet with salt 
water, on the passage from Boston, are offered 
at reduced prices. 


NOTICE. 


i hy~ Committee of the Ken. Co. Ag. Society, appointed 
to award premiums on Flax, Mustard Seed, Hives ot 
Bees, Honey, Hay, Millet, Buck Wheat, Grass Seed and 
Mulberry Trees, are hereby notified to meet at CaARR’s 
Hotel in Winthrop, on the third Monday of December next, 
at nine o’clock A. M. All those who intend to present 


claims for premiums on said crops will govern themselves ac- 
cordingly. FRANCIS J. BOWLES, 
Nov. 18, 1834. Chairman of said Com. 


FIRE FRAMES, 


Of the first quality —different sizes, for sale by 
DAVID STANLEY Winthrop, and JOHN 
GILMORE Leeds. Nov. 13. 


FARM FOR SALE. 


OR SALE, a valuable FARM, situate about 
one and a half miles from Winthrop village 
on the old road to Wayne; containing one hund- 
red and ten acres of excellent land, fifty of which 
are tillage, and the remainder woodland of first 
quality. ‘There are upon the premises a conven- 
ient low double house and a barn, a good well ot 
water; and a young orchard of about one hund- 
red trees. The whole will be sold on reasonabie 
terms, and possession given immediatety. 
For further particulars enquire of the subscril- 


er at Winthrop village. 
C. B. MORTON, 2d. 
Wirthrop. Nov. 7, 1834. Gw. 


| 2 st BoE 


HOGS AND PIGS. 

















WILL sell or let un reasonable terms, an ex ~- 

cellaat BOAR, thirteen months old, of the 
large spotted Woburn or Duke of Bedford's breed, 
crossed with a good breed imported from Eng- 
)land by Mark W. Pierce Esq. of Pertsmouth N. 
Hampshire. 

J will also sell reasonably after the first of Jan- 
uary next, a very good BOAR, now six months 
old, entirely of the Mackey breed so called. 

{ have also a litter of ren pies, which came 


Boston, and the boar first mentioned above. I! 

will sell them at the age of four weeks, which 

will be about the first of December, at the low 

price of one dollar a bead, owing to the lateness 

of the season. SANFORD HOWARD. 
Vaughan Farm, 


Hallowell, Nov. 14, 1834. 


TO SELL OR LET, 
A FEW BUCKS of the mixed breed, from the 
full blood Dishley Buck and the full blood 

/Merino Ewe. These Bucks have from six te 
'seven-eighths of the Dishley breed in the cross. 

The value of this breed ts well known, frov 
the sale and hire of a number of Bucks for the 
last 4 years, and the superiority has been well av- 
tested by those persons who have bought or hir- 
ed them from the subscriber. The peculiar ex- 
cellence of the breed consists in its being hardy ; 
generally free from disense ; in the great dispo- 
sition to fatten ; in the sufficiency of milk in the 
Ewes to rear their lambs, and in the wool whee 
sheared, after itis well washed on the Sheep's 
back, being fit, without further preparation, fer 
the mannfacturer. 

Those who wish for any Bucks may apply te 

ve subscriber in Hallowell. 
we: “7 CHAREES VAUGHAN. 

Oct. 21, 1834. 








from a first rate sow bred by Capt. Mackey of 
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MISCELLANY, 


THE WEDDING. 


BY J. C. WHITTIER. 


I wed tivee in the batile’s eye, 

Amidst the mailed and stalwart throng ; 
And answered to thy banner cry, 

As it had been a lover’s song.” 


It was a clear moonlight night in autumn 
in 1724, and the old garrison house of the 
valiant Captain Wheelwright, the terror 
of all the lotdi within twenty wiles of 
Wells, was brilliantly illuminated for the 
wedding of the veteran’s daughter, to a 
young and gallant ranger, belonging to 
the band of Captain Harman. The house 
was crowded with guests, principally with 
military men, for at that period*every man 
was a soldier, and every woman, if she 
could not merit that appellation, was at 
least worthy of being a soldier’s wife. 

It was a grand time—that wedding! 
There was an abundance of maple sugar 
and pumpkin pies, and all the young lad- 
ies within thirty miles had been invited to 
partake of the festivities on the occasion. 
‘The dance went nimbly down the rude 
hall, and every one scemed desirous of ad- 
ding something to the general expression 
of merriment and joy. 

Yet there were watchful eyes an anxious 
hearts amidst the joyous assembly. At ev- 
ery sound from without—the sudden bark 
ofa dog, or the creaking of the large old 
trees in the autumn wind, athrill like that 
of electricity passed through the throng of 
revellers. More than once had the hands 
of the rangers instinctively fastened on 
their rifles, which leaned ready for execu- 
tion, in every corner of the building. It 
was known to all that the eastearn savages 
were In motion ; that the implacable hate 
of the red men was brooding like a thun- 
der cloud over the encroaching advance of. 
the English. The inhabitants of Wells had 
not indeed suffered recently from the at- 
tacks of their subtle enemy—but they felt 
no security from the vengence of foes, who | 
were unappeasable in their resentment, and 
whose transient forbearance like the couch 
of the panther, or the coil of the roused 
rattle snake, might be onlv the preparation 
for a sudden and deadly blow. 

But the wedding went on without inter- 











ruption. The beautiful Emily Weeling 
stood up with the young lover before the 
venerated clergyman. She was a fine spe- | 
cimen of natural beauty—her dark hair | 
fell carelessly and richly upon her neck— 
her full cheek glowed ‘with the freshness 
of health’ and the free waist and uncon-| 
fined fori, gave to her motions an elastic- 
ity and a gracefulness to which the mod- 
ern victim is a stranger. And the bride-| 
groom in the strength and vigor of his | 
youth, With his sunburnt countenance, and 
manly proportions, presented a striking 
contrast to the fashionable exquisite of 
modern days. 

The rites were concluded ; and Charles 
Hanwell had just imprinted on the blush- 
ing cheek of the bride the ceremonial kiss 
when a terrific cry from without rang 
through every nook of the mansion. All 
sprang on their feet at the fearful alarm. 
he next instant the report of riflies came 
sharply on their ears. 














‘*¢ To arms!—the heathen are upon us!”’| 


shouted Captain Wheelwright, snatching 
his musket from the hooks by which it 
was suspended. 

There was a sudden rush towards the 
door. The moon shone full upon the wild 
scenery around, there were no visible tra- 
ces of anenemy. At length a solitary fig- 
ure made its appearance at a remote corn- 
er of the building. ‘‘ Help, for God’s 
sake! said a well known voice. ‘‘I am 
wounded. The bloody redskins is abroad.’ 

The wounded man staggered slowly to- 
wards the half bewildered group. At that 
instant a rifle flash gleamed from the near- 
est thicket.—The aim was a fatal one, for 
its unfortunate object, who had nearly rea- 
ched his comrades, sprung suddenly and 
convulsively from the earth, and fell dead 
at their feet. The exulting whoop of an 
invisible foe was drowned inthe report of 
the muskets of the white men, which were 
now directed'at every bush and thicket. 

‘*To your horses, men!” exclaimed 
Captain onan, as the dusky forms of 
the enemy became visible, at a distance, 
which was beyond the certain aim of his 
rangers. Charles Hanwell turned anxious- 
ly to his bride—she was deadly pale—she 
did not join in the cries and tears around 
her—but she sat still and white aga statue. 
‘* Do not be alarmed,” said Charles, affec- 
tionately pressing her hand. “ ‘The savages 
will not molest us aftes one vigorous at- 
tack from our rifles, and there is little dan- 
ger to be apprehended. Be quiet. We 
shall return immediately.” 

The spirit of her father was strongly 
within the heart of Emily. ‘‘Go, Charles,” 
she said, ‘‘ and may God preserve you !” 
A party had already mounted, and the 
trample of hoofs was ringing without. 
Charles sprang to his saddle, and in a mo- 
ment the band to which he belonged dis- 
appeared in the shadows of the surround- 


jing woodlands. Captain Wheelwright un- 


dertook to garrison his dwelling with the 
remainder of the company. 

It would be impossible to describe the 
anxiety with which the wedding guests 
listened to every sound which came from 
the direction which the rangers had taken. 
The trampling of their horses gradually 
died away; then the sound of fire-arms 
was heard ; and ever and anon, the shrill 
and terrible war cry of the savages rose 
fearfully on the wind. 

The heavy tread of horses soon announ- 
ced the return of the adventurers. They 
wheeled into the inclosure, and the next 
moment Harman confronted the agitated 
assembly, ‘* The vile heathen,” he mut- 
tered between his clenched teeth ; and tur- 
ning to the bride, ‘* Your husband is am- 
ong the missing! It has been a horrid 
night’s work !” and he threw himself into 
a chair, apparently exhausted. 

“Is he dead ejaculated Emily Hanwell, 
springing up, and grasping convulsively 
the hand of the soldier. ‘* Tell me, Cap- 
tain Harinan, as you hope for mercy, tell 
me, is he dead ?” 

‘Your husband is a prisoner, said Har- 
man, but he fought desperately before he 
yielded. He was overpowered by numb- 





——— 


cue —There was a fearful skirmish, fo, 
the Indians were twice our number, They 
have lost many of their bravest warriors 
and some of my own little troop are now 
lying cold and stark beneath the mooy. 
light.” 

ri And you have left your comrade {o 
perish by the foul tortures of his enemies!” 
said Emily Hanwell, her tone of entreat 
changing to that of indignation, “to die} 
the fire and the scourge, without a blow 
for his rescue—without so much asa wound 
received in his defence! Would to Hes. 
ven that the powers of man were mine!” 

She trembled in every limb, and her 
tears fell fast. The countenance of Har. 
mon worked for a moment with resent. 
ment, but he overcame the feeling, and 
turning to his companions, he avowed his 
resolution of pursuing the retreating fue, 
and attempting once more the rescue of 
their prisoner. The party immediately 
acquiesced—several new recruits volun- 
teered their services, and in a few mon. 
ents a second sally was made from the 
mansion. 

It boots not now to relate the particulars 
of the rescue—suffice it to say that the foe 
were overtaken—and that in the struggle 
which ensued, the prisoner was libevated. 
The party immediately returned to the 
house of the veteran Wheelwright. His 


‘daughter met them at the door ; after one 


long embrace of her husband, she claspe: 
with her heartfelt gratitude, the rough ani 
war worn hand of Harman, and from that 
moment he was regarded as a brother by 
Charles Hanwell and his bride. 








GREAT NATIONAL WORK. 


AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
OF USEFUL AND ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE. 
To be illustrated by numerous Engravings 
By the Boston Bewick Company. # 
Mave success which has attended the publication of the 
hest Magazines from the English press, has led to pre- 
parations fer issuing a periodical more particularly adapted 
to the wants and taste of the American Public. While it 
will be the object of the proprietors to make the work strict- 
ly what its title indicates, it will, nevertheless, contain all 
articles of interest to its patrons which appear in foreiga 
Magazines. 

Extensive preparations have been entered into, both with 
artists and authors, to furnish them from all parts ofthe Uw 
ion, drawings and illustrations of every subject of interest, 
which the publishers confidently believe will enable them 
to issue a work honorable to its title, and acceptable to the 
American People. , 

The first number of the American Magazine illustrated 
with upwards of twenty splendid engravings appeared about 
the first of September and will be continued monthly, com 
taining between forty and fifty imperial octavo pages, and 
be furnished at the low price of two dollars per annum. ht 
will comprize—Portraits and Biographical Sketches of dis- 
tinguished Americans ; Views of Public Buildings, Monu- 
ments and Improvemnnts ; Landscape scenery—the boune- 
less variety and beauty of which, in this country. will form 
an unceasing source of instruction and gratification ; En- 
gravings and descriptions of the character, habits, = 
Beasts, Birds, Fishes and Insects, together with every su ¢ 
ject connected with the geography, History, Nataral an 
artificial resources of the country, illustrated in a familia! 


and popular manner. FREEMAN HUNT 


ofthe Boston Bewick Company, 
74 Court Street, Boston. 
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HE Committee of the Kennebec Co. Ag. Society; ap- 
_ pointed to award premiums on Wheat, Corn, are 
Peas, Beans, Oats and Peas, and Broom Corn, are port 
notified to meet at Mr Carr’s HoTEL in Winthrop, 2 
third Monday of December next, at nine o’clock Fees 
All those who intend to present claims for premiums 0» 
crops will govern themselves accordingly. verre 
JOSEPH METCALF, Chairman of said Con. 


|ers, and we were unable to effect his res-) Nov. 6, 1834. 





